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rect as to the part of London, were far from be- 
ing so as to distant ports like Leith. He there- 
fore demanded a verdict of guilty ; and my sur- 
prise was inexpressible when I found that twelve 
men had consigned a helpless stranger to au 
ignominious death, on the single unsupported 
and incredible testimony of an obscure seaman 
and common informer, of whom no one seemed 
to know anything, and who probably had been 
stimulated by the hope of blood money, then 
freely given for such disclosures. 
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stantly stepped to the side bar of the exchange 
rooms, and soon discovered incontestible evi- 
dence that poor Buche had been convicted, con- 
demned, and I feared, hanged, on the testimony 
of a perjured man. The Leith shipping lists 
proved that no vessel of the name stated by the 
Crown witness had left Leith on the day in 
question, or during the whole of that month. I 
also found from the directory that there was no 
company of ship owners, or of any profession, 
of the firm sworn to in Leith or Edinburgh dur- 
ing the whole of the year in question. These 
facts I instantly communicated to Lord Bath- 
urst, as minister for the colonies, with a view to 
the rescue of Buche; if, happily, his execution 
had net taken place, or, at all events, for the 
seizure and punishment of his perjured enemy. 
And great was my delight when, in the course of 
post, his lordship’s chief secretary wrote me 
thus:— 













































For “ THE FRIEND,” 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 269. 


An old number of Chamber's Edinburgh Jour- 
nal contains the following narrative :— 









“Upon the 4th of April, 1823, I was pacing 
as usual the Glasgow Exchange rooms, when 
my eyes got a glimpse of some Jamaica Gazettes 
on aside table and remembering that piracies 
were then prevalent in the West Indies, I glane- 
ed over them till I met with a case which ar- 
rested my attention. One Henrique Buche had 
been recently tried in Jamaica for piracy, on 
the testimony of a person who swore that he was 
a mariner in the ship Malcom, belonging to 
James Strang & Co., merchants in Leith; that 
they sailed from that harbor on fhe 9th of No- 
vember, 1819, and upon the 30th of December 
following, whilst in the Bay of Honduras, they 
were boarded by pirates; that these plundered 
the ship of a great variety of stores, of which 
the witness specified the weights, quantities and 
qualities with such a minuteness which seemed 
to me quite incredible, as he confessedly took no 
notes of them at the time; was a mere forcastle 
man; was stationed at the helm all the time; 
and that several years had elapsed since the al- 
leged piracy took place. The witness added that 
the pirates departed with their booty, and he did 
not see any of them till three years afterwards, 
when he pointed out to a police officer the pri- 
soner at the bar as one of them, whilst he was 
entering the harbor of Kingston in a boat. 
















































“Tt will, I am persuaded, be satisfactory to 
you to be informed that the Governor of Jamai- 
ea, in officially reporting the trial and convic- 
tion of these unfortunate persons, has stated the 
circumstances which induced him to grant a re- 
spite to Henrique Buche, in order that the neces- 
sary inquiries might be made to establish the 
truth of the particulars which he stated in his 
defence. I have therefore to acquaint you that 
your letter will be transmitted to the Governor.” 





















































Buche was liberated, and leaving Jamaica, 
returned to his native island. The moral, the 
writer draws from the circumstance is,— That 
each of us should be prompt to help the other, 


“The only other witness was the police offi- i , is 
and all of us to help humanity at large. 


cer who had seized poor Buche on the allega- 
tion of the sailor, so that the latter was the sole 
witness to the crime charged—a charge which 
Henrique Buche indignantly denied on his trial, 
stating that, if an extension of time had been 
allowed him, he could have proved that he was 
of respectable connections in the Island of Gua- 
daloupe, where he possessed a competency which 
placed him far beyond the necessity of follow- 
ing the infamous and perilous profession of a 
pirate ; adding that it would be seen from Lloyd’s 
lists that no ship of the name stated by the 
crown witness had left Leith at the time alleged. 





Dr. A. J. Gordon tells a touching incident, in 
which the effort to relieve the distress of a fellow 
being, was made instrumental in promoting the 
— own happiness—The narrative is as fol- 
ows:— 























“My name is Anthony Hunt. I am a drover, 
and I live miles and miles away upon the west- 
ern prairie. There wasn’t a home within sight 
when we moved there, my wife and I; and now 
we haven’t many neighbors, though those we 
have are good ones. 

“One day, about ten years ago, I went away 
from home to sell some fifty head of cattle—as 
fine creatures as I ever saw. I was to buy gro- 
ceries and dry goods before I came back, and 
above all, a doll for our youngest Dolly; she 












“In reply the prosecutor stated that the pris- 
oner had already been allowed time sufficient 
to produce evidence of his alleged status in Gua- 
daloupe, and that, as to the inference drawn 
from the silence of Lloyd’s lists, it was well 
known to the jury that these lists, though cor- 
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had never had a store doll of her own, only the 
rag babies her mother had made for her. Dolly 
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could talk of nothing else, and went down to 
the very gate to call after me to ‘buy a big one.’ 
Nobody but a parent can understand how my 
mind was on that toy, and how, when the cattle 
were sold, the first thing I hurried off to buy 
was Dolly’s doll. I found a large one, with eyes 
that would open and shut when you pulled a 
wire, and had it wrapped up in paper and tucked 
it under my arm, while I had the parcels of cal- 
ico and delaine and tea and sugar put up. 

“It might have been more prudent to stay till 
morning, but I felt anxious to get back, and 
eager to hear Dolly’s prattle about her doll. I 
mounted a steady-going old horse of mine, and 
pretty well loaded. Night set in before I was 
a mile from town, and settled down, dark as 
pitch, while I was in the wildest bit of road I 
know of. I could have felt my way through, I 
remembered it so well; although, when the 
storm that had been brewing broke out and 
pelted the rain in torrents, I was almost five 
miles, or maybe six, from home. I rode on as 
fast as I could. 

“ But all of a sudden I heard a little ery, 
like a child’s voice. I stopped short and list- 
ened. I heard it again. I called and it ans- 
wered me. I couldn’t see a thing. All was dark 
as pitch. I got down and felt about in the grass 
—called again, and again I was answered. Then 
I began to wonder. I’m not timid; but I was 
known to be a drover, and to have money about 
me. It might be a trap to catch me unawares, 
and rob and murder me. I am not superstitious 
—not very; but how could a real child be out 
on the prairie in such a night, at such ‘an hour? 
It might be more than human. The bit of a 
coward that hides itself in most men showed it- 
self to me then, and I was half inclined to run 
away. 

“ But once more I heard that ery; and said 
I, ‘If any man’s child is hereabouts, Anthony 
Hunt is not the man to let it die.’ I searched 
again. At last I bethought me of a hollow un- 
der the hill, and groped that way. Sure enough, 
I found a little dripping thing that moaned and 
sobbed as I took it in my arms. ‘I called my 
horse, and the beast came to me; and I mount- 
ed, and tucked the little soaked thing under my 
coat, as well as I could, promising to take it 
home to mammy. It seemed tired to death, and 
pretty soon cried itself to sleep against my bo- 
som. 

“Tt had slept there for over an hour when I 
saw my own windows. There were lights in 
them, and I supposed my wife had lit them for 
my sake; but when I got into the door-yard, I 
saw something was the matter, and stood still 
with dread fear of heart five minutes before I 
could lift the latch. At last I did it and saw 
the room full of neighbors, and my wife amidst 
them weeping. When she saw me she hid her 
face. 

“*O, don’t tell him, she said; ‘it will kill 
him!’ 

“* What is it, neighbors?’ I cried. 

“And one said, ‘Nothing, now, I hope; what’s 
that in your arms?” 
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This day occurred Rochester Monthly Meeting, 
ghich I attended ; also their Select Preparative 
at 4 o’clock. 

Labored in both ; the Lord in his condescend- 
ing goodness gave strength and ability, so that 
[relieved my mind amongst them. We were 
brought near unto each other in gospel love 
and tenderness. 

Returned to Silas Cornell’s; enjoying sweet 

ce of mind, and lodged; blessed be the Lord! 

Twenty-sixth. This morning, at eight o’clock, 
ora little after, we took a canal line boat for 
Macedon, twenty-two miles. Landed at ten in 
theevening. Put up at a hotel. 

Twenty-seventh. Being First-day morning, 
we went a few rods to a Friend’s house, where 
we were kindly received, by the name of John 
Willetts. Had a precious family visit in his 
house. He then took us in his carriage three 
niles to Farmington Meeting, which was large 
and silent. I enjoyed a composed and tranquil 
mind, in which I was strengthened ; being sen- 
sible of the Lord’s good spirit in my heart. 

Dined at Joseph C. Hathaway’s; hard by, 
was the Post-Office, where I received two let- 
ters; which was grateful; being the first ac- 
count which I had had since leaving, near two 
months ago; one from J. E., and the other from 
my son. 

Called this afternoon to see Caleb McCum- 
ber, 2 minister. 

Returned in the evening to the canal boat, 
and waited until half-past 10 o’clock before the 
packet arrived ; being an hour and a half out 
of time, in which we took a passage for Monte- 
zuma, a distance of about forty miles, which we 
reached about 7 o’clock in the morning. Here we 


hired a young man to take fourof us in acarriage 
for six shillings each, to be carried fourteen miles 
to Springport, along side the Cayuga Lake; 
landed about the middle of the day, and dined 
at Cornelius Howland’s. 

Now the 28th, the weather very warm. 
Cayuga Lake forty miles in length, and from 


one to five miles in width. Springport has 
peculiar mill privileges; large creeks breaking 
out of the banks above the lake, which are 
walled up, and the water several feet high, per- 
haps covers over an acre or two of land, which 
never freezes ; and never want for water to run 
four pairs of stones or burrs. The country 
along this lake, and for miles off of it, is very 
fertile for grain and grass; also for fruits of the 
best kinds ; the situation and prospect delight- 
ful; abounding with the comforts of this life. 

In the evening, a blind Friend of the name 
of Esther Fowler, came in to visit me, unto 
whom I felt the flow of Gospel love to arise in 
my heart, and the testimony which the Lord 
gave me left a sweet comfortable feeling on my 
spirit, with gratitude. 

Lodged at Cornelius Howland’s. 

Now the 29th of the month. This morning 
was carried by Charles Howland, son of George 
Howland, of New Bedford, seven miles to Chas. 
Gifford’s; agreeable Friends, where we dined 
and regaled ourselves on most delicious fruits, 
large, sweet cherries and strawberries, both in 
abundance, which seem to suit my feeble 
condition. 

Was carried by this Friend five miles to 
Scipio Select Quarterly Meeting, in which I 
was silent until near the close; and then was 
favored with a lively testimony, but not lengthy, 
Which caused some remarks, that although the 
servants are but as a trumpet, or a ram’s horn, 
“an that the best wine had been kept until the 
ast. 


After meeting, went to Calvin Tupper’s and 
took tea. 

At this meeting we met with Phebe Field, 
who had just returned home; having been out 
all winter on a religious visit. Also met with 
Lydia Dean on a similar embassy, from the city 
of New York; also Elihu Anthony, from one 
of the Eastern quarters, whom we fell in with 
at Rochester. 

Lodged at Calvin Tupper’s. 

Thirtieth of the month, attended Scipio Quar- 
terly Meeting, in which I was strengthened to 
relieve my mind, and felt the reward of peace. 

Dined at Job Otis’s, a man of strong natural 
abilities, but singular in his manners. 

First of Seventh Month, It is common within 
the limits of this Yearly Meeting, to have a 
public meeting next day; which we attended 
to good satisfaction. 

1 took my seat in this meeting with an idea, 
that on my part it would be a silent opportu- 
nity; but at length I felt the word of command ; 
and commencing that I was not looking for 
anything to communicate, neither did I think 
it would have been my lot at this time; but 
having my mind turned inward unto the Lord, 
I felt a revival of a Scripture passage, which 
was feelingly brought to the view of my mind ; 
one of the parables of our blessed Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ: “That he that heareth 
those sayings of mine and doeth them, I will 
show you whom he is like;” and so proceeded 
through the parable, showing the difference be- 
tween the wise and the foolish man; in which 
the Lord strengthened me to speak with autho- 
rity, and lengthened out my testimony in which 
He guided my feet to the close, bringing peace 
to my soul, and inward praise to his high and 
holy name; and several others followed in tes- 
timony ; after which dear Hannah Wanzer was 
drawn forth in supplication very ferveytly unto 
the Lord; all linking together in one chain of 
Gospel current. Blessed be the Lord who gave 
us the victory this day through his dear Son, 
the Lamb Immaculate! 

(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 


A Visit to Budd’s Lake. 


(Continued from page 12.) 

Hatakawanna Inn, being on high ground 
commands a beautiful view of the placid sheet 
of water lying below and of the rising ground 
on its northern and western sides. Being a 
newly finished house, it lacks some of the sur- 
rounding trees and shrubbery, which time will 
probably furnish—but I found it a comfortable 
home for a few days, one of the pleasant fea- 
tures was a cheerful wood fire in the open fire 
places of the parlor and dining-room—and al- 
though we had just been passing through a very 
warm spell of weather, yet I found those fires 
added materially to my comfort. 

The lake occupies a depression—a shallow 
valley in the hills,—the southern end of which 
has been closed by some means,—probably by 
the glacial drift which abounds in that section 
of country—and thus dammed up the water. 
It is said to be about forty feet deep in the deep- 
est part, although much of it is not more than 
ten feet. Along the northern and much of the 
western margin is a broad belt of marsh-land, 
showing how gradual is the slope of the ground. 
Into a part of this I penetrated in pursuit of 
plants, but speedily found myself getting over 
shoe-top deep, and prudently withdrew. Yet 
this short excursion was not altogether fruitless 
of results. Around me were multitudes of the 


beautiful little vines, now in bloom, of the cran- 
berry. In fact, I was in a cranberry bog—my 
attention was soon arrested by a plant that had 
some resemblance to a strawberry, but the flow- 
ers were a dark purple. On examination, it 
proved to be a species of Cinquefoil, the yellow 
variety of which is so common at home. This 
was the Marsh Cinquefoil, (Potentilla palus- 
tris). As this was altogether a new plant to me, 
although common enough in northern bogs— 
the botanical readers may well imagine how 
much pleasure its discovery gave to me ; another 
plant growing near it was a slender shrub, with 
narrow leaves, the edges of which were rolled in- 
ward—and which were white on the under side 
with a fine down. The flowers had disappeared, 
but it had fruit capsules, which resembled those 
of others of the Heath family—This I subse- 
quently found was a small species of Laurel, 
that grew in swamps. It was the pale Laurel, 
(Kalmia glauca). The flowers are about the size 
of those of the common Sheep Laurel. This 
also was a new plant to me—and [ returned to 
the inn, well pleased with my success and pre- 
pared to enjoy the wood coals in the fire place, 
to dry and warm my feet. 

The next day, we engaged a boat and a man 
to row us; and spent the forenoon in taking a 
circuit of the lake, landing at one place on the 
bogs where a partial walk had been constructed. 
There we found a bed of cranberry plants, sur- 
rounded with the sphagnum moss, which grows 
abundantly in such localities—so dense was the 
growth of these plants, that as our boatman told 
us, we could walk over it in safety, although if 
we tarried in one spot the feet quickly sank into 
the water underneath. My companion was an 
enthusiastic botanist, and it was a source of 
much pleasure to listen to her screams of delight 
as plant after plant was encountered. On this 
part of the bog, we found two species of the 
Orchis family, so dear to the botanist—one was 
the Pogonia ophioglossoides—which has a stem 
six to nine inches high—about the middle 
of which is a single leaf—and crowned at its 
summit with pale rose-colored, sweet-scented 
and beautiful flowers an inch long. The other 
was the Calopogon pulchellus, which has a bulb- 
ous root, from which springs a single grass-like 
leaf, and a flower stalk crowned with several 
pink-purple flowers—somewhat resembling those 
of the Pogonia, but much brighter in color. 

On the edge of the bog farthest from the 
water, was a luxuriant growth of the tall huckle- 
berry bushes, heavily laden with the fruit as yet 
unripe. Leaving this enticing spot, we re-enter- 
ed our boat and coasted along the edge of the 
marsh, passing through patches of the yellow- 
pond Lilly or Splatterdock (Nuphar advena,) 
the white water Lily (Nymphea odorata), and a 
curious Arum ( Peltandra virginica) whose leaves 
resemble those of the common Calla or Egypt- 
ian Lily. The flowers too were constructed on 
the same pattern, but the spathe was green, and 
closely wrapped around the stamens and pistils, 
instead of being white and unfolded as in the 
Calla. After the flowering, the end of the 
spathe rots off, leaving the seeds enclosed in 
their green envelope as an oval mass. The flower 
stem then turns downward and sinks the seed 
vessel into the water or the mud beneath, thus 
insuring its being planted. It was an interest- 
ing sight to see a clump of the Peltandra sur- 
rounded by half a dozen flower stems thus car- 
rying their seed pods into the water. 

The water lilies were in full bloom, and we 
carried back quite a cluster of them to adorn a 
vase in the parlor of the inn. 
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The Pickerel Weed (Pontederia cordatu) was 
just coming into bloom. The stalk has one large 
leaf and terminates in a spike of blue flowers. 
Among the plants which we managed to save as 
the boat glided past them, was a species of pond 
weed, with unusually large leaves floating on 
the surface and supporting the flower stalk 
which was thus held up into the air and enabled 
to perfect its seed. The stems varied in length 
according to the depth of the water. Some of 
them were three feet or more long. The sub- 
mersed leaves were altogether different from 
those floating on the surface, being longer, thin- 
ner, almost translucent, and wavy in their out- 
line. Under the shelter of these water plants 
were droves of young fish which there found 
protection from the Pickerel and Bass which 
would otherwise have devoured them. It is to 
this fringe of marsh and the adjacent plants 
that the people in that vicinity attribute the 
abundance of fish for which the lake is cele- 
brated. Boats, fishing apparatus and bait are 
kept for hire by a firm at the lake, and are al- 
most constantly used by the numerous visitors. 
Some fellow boarders at our house went on a 
fishing excursion and returned with a string of 
pickerel, sunfish and yellow perch, which were 
enjoyed at the supper table by some whose ten- 
der feelings would not have permitted them to 
impale a worm on a hook, or to pass a hook 
through the back of a live minnow, that, as bait, 
it might tempt an unwary fish. 

Among the things which attracted our notice 
were some enormous root-stocks or creeping 
stems, said by our boatman to belong to the yel- 
low pond lilies—They were three or four inches 
in diameter and several feet in length, and were 
thickly covered with scars, which I supposed 
were the marks of the attachment of the leaf 
stems. 

As we were moving quietly along, our boat- 
man exclaimed—there is some jelly. I had once 
before seen some of the curious jelly-like mass 
of animalcule which is found at times in ponds 
and lakes, and eagerly clutched at it as we slow- 
ly passed by. I caught about a quart of it, which 
I deposited with some water in an old tin can, 
which the fisherman used to hold worms and 
other bait; and so brought it safely to the inn 
and thence to my own home—having first trans- 
ferred it to a jar with a cover. On looking 
through the transparent strings of jelly, they 
were seen to be thickly studded with minute 
brown points, which the microseope showed to 
be oval or egg-shaped little bodies. 

The study of these low forms of life opens up 
a subject of much interest. They belong to the 
class of Polyzoa (many animals) so called be- 
cause of the multitude of separate polyps which 
are united in each compound animal. To what 
genus and species my find belonged, I am un- 
able to tell, but there is considerable resemblance 
in the manner of growth and life history of sev- 
eral of the forms of Polyzoa which inhabit fresh 
waters. The buds or eggs from which new col- 
onies are to develop are formed in the summer 
or fall, and are liberated by the decay of the 
compound parent from which they arise. These 
eggs or buds, which are very minute, float on 
the water and are frozen up in the ice which 
forms on its surface (a process which does not 
seem to injure them) and in the spring attach 
themselves to a submerged stump, or any con- 
venient support. They soon begin to increase 
by a process of budding, and the young colonies 
thus formed increase in size and the number of 
their members, until, in some species they num- 
ber many thousands. ‘The living polyps are im- 



















bedded in the gelatinous covering which is ee- 
creted, and when they display their tentacles 
which surround their mouths, they form most 
beautiful objects of examination for the micro- 
scopists, who can scarcely find terms strong 
enough to express their admiration of the ex- 
quisite grace and beauty of those humble organ- 
isms. 

On submitting my specimens to some scienti- 
fic friends who had paid considerable attention 
to these low forms of animal life, they decided 
that they were not polyzoa, but eggs of some 
creature imbedded in a gelatinous mass, similar 
to those laid by frogs and toads. 

In my walks about Budd’s Lake and its 
neighborhood, I noticed many specimens of the 
common Milk Weed—or Silk Weed, (Aselepias 
Cornuti) but this is an abundant plant in many 
parts of the country. Another very beautiful 


species, with rich, dark purple flowers (Aselepias 
purpuraseens) was common there, which grows 


but seldom in our part of New Jersey. And I 
frequently met, among the roadside shrubbery 
with a third kind—(Aselepias Phytolaccoides) 
whose leaves much resemble those of the poke 
bush, and thence is derived its specific name 
Phytolaccoides, which means like the poke. The 
individual flowers which compose its umbels are 
comparatively few in number and dangle at the 
end of rather long and slender footstalks, and 


sometimes become tangled with each other, so 


that the head of flowers has not the compact and 
regular appearance of most of the species of 
the milk weed genus. 

Another milky-juiced plant, which was quite 
abundant in places, was the Dogbane, with a 
rose-colored flower, open and bell shape. It 
bloomed so freely, that it was quite a handsome 
and showy plant. 


J. W. 


. (To be concluded.) 





Scripture Illustration. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, CANON OF DURHAM, 


EAsTerRN JusticE.—A strange contrast does 
an Eastern court of justice present to our idea 
of the dignity and decorum of a judicial trial. 
In the earlier and patriarchal times, justice was 
administered by those who “sat in the gate,” 
—the natural chiefs of the place, the elders and 
nobles or sheikhs, so picturesquely depicted by 
Job (Job 29: 10-17). “The gate” was the 
open space always kept just within the gateway 
of town or village, the ordinary place of as- 
sembly. Every traveller will recall the open 
space within the Jaffa gate of Jerusalem, where 
the country folk gather for market, and the 
laborers wait to be hired. Here were tried or 
heard all sorts of cases. There was no distinc- 
tion between civil and criminal. Every man 
who had a grievance rushed to the gate, and in 
the loudest tones pleaded his own cause. I have 
often seen this primitive tribunal in the remoter 
villages both of Africa and Syria. The elders 
sit silently and solemnly while the litigants de- 
claim. Not so the bystanders, who invariably 
assume the functions of an amateur jury, and 
freely criticise the pleadings. But, however 
vociferous the debate during the trial, all is 
hushed when the sheikh or the council of 
elders have given the final decision. In later 
times, and in large centers of population, the 
primitive tribunal gave place to the more or- 
ganized courts in the judgment-hall or area of 
the citadel or palace. Still, the mode of pro- 
cedure was the same, and the judicial functions 
were not separated from the executive or mili- 
















tary. Nor were they altogether so after the 
Roman conquest. Pilate was procurator; that 
is, he governed absolutely under the emperor, 
and had no quzestor, or judicial colleague; while 
the senatorial provinces were governed by pro. 
consuls, but queestors presided in the law courts, 
Tuer TRIBUNALS IN JERUSALEM.—In tracin 
the history of the various examinations which 
our blessed Lord had to endure, five in all, we 
must bear in mind the somewhat intricate relg. 
tions of the different tribunals in Jerusalem 
under the Roman rule, and the very definite 
limitations of the powers of the local and the 
sacerdotal authorities. The first examination 
during the night before Annas, not mentioned 
by St. Luke, was absolutely informal ; for he 
was not at this time recognized by the civil 
power, having been superseded by the Romans 
who had placed Caiaphas on his throne. Not 
less informal was the examination before Caia- 
phas; for it was expressly forbidden by the 
rules of the Sanhedrim, to try any capital cases 
by night. The Mishna says: Cases of money 
are heard in the daytime, and may be deter. 
mined in the night. Capital causes are tried in 
the day, and finished in the day. Judgment ig 
passed the same day, if it be for acquitting ; but 
if it be for condemning, it is passed the day 
after. Blessed be the judge who leaveneth his 


judgment,” which is further explained, “who 


delays his judgment, and lets it rest all night, 
that he may sift out the truth.” And, again, 
there was a further rule: “ Let them not judge 
on the Sabbath, or on the eve of the Sabbath, 
nor on the eve of a feast-day.” Consequently 
it was only in the morning that the Sanhedrim 
or council could legally assemble. “ As soon 
as it was day, the elders came together.” Yet 
still they would have been breaking their law 
had they tried their prisoner. They consequently 
only formulated charges. They would doubt- 
less plead that, as the power of life and death 
had been taken from them by the Romans, 
they could not be said to be trying a capital 
case. It is true that, as in the case of Stephen, 
not long afterwards, the Jewish punishment of 
stoning to death was sometimes inflicted. But 
this was done by the populace, without a formal 
sentence. Josephus relates that Ananias the 
high-priest was deposed by Albinus, the suc 
cessor of Festus, for having exceeded his powers 
in delivering the brother of Jesus and some 
others to be stoned, and for assembling the 
Sanhedrim without his consent. 

“THEY WERE Instant witH Loup Voices.” 
—The interrogations, the constant interrup- 
tions, the discussions with the accusers, the ap 
peals to the crowd in the Pretorium, all are 
illustrated by the proceedings in Oriental judg- 
ment-halls to-day. I once witnessed such a 
trial in a town in Mesopotamia. A Circassian 
colony in the neighborhood had an evil repute 
as thieves and highwaymen. Some horses had 
been stolen. A Circassian was caught shortly 
afterwards; and though his character was the 
only evidence of guilt, he was brought by the 
angry crowd before the kadi, in the town-hall 
of the place. After some minutes of shouting 
and gesticulations, the judge who sat at the 
end of the hall on his carpet, with his scribe 
and some dignitaries round him, inquired the 
charge, which was very vague. He declined to 
condemn the man, on which the turbulent mob 
began to use threats. Somewhat intimidated, 
the judge said he would speak to the accused in 
private. The man was led round, and the judge 
and defendant disappeared behind a curtain. 


My guide observed, as if it were a matter of 
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course, that they had withdrawn to arrange a 
bribe. Soon they returned, and the mob began 
to cry out for sentence. It was evident the 
risoner had not been able to satisfy the de- 
mands of the judge; for he solemnly declared, 
not that the man was guilty, but that Circas- 
sians were thieves, and sentenced him to one 
hundred strokes of the bastinado at once, and 
to be kept in prison till the horses or their value 
should be restored. ‘This is a trivial common- 
place instance, but enough to explain the many 
allusions in Scripture to unjust judges.—S. 8. 


Times. BS 

Kyowest thou the size of the hole left by a 
in stuck into the ocean? Such a hole dost 
thou, O man, leave on thy departure! Uni- 
verse goes on as ever; but over thee the abyss 
quickly closes, and all is then as before, 


ee 
A SUMMER NIGHT'S SONG. 


BY MARY ROWLES JARVIS. 


Year after year, when earth puts on its spring-time 
garb of grace, 

In these green temple courts of God his singers take 
their place. 

Unspoiled by centuries of strife, unchanged all change 
among, 

They sing the songs of Eden still, as when the world 
was young. 


The blackbird whistling loud and clear for joy of leafy 
days 

The throstle on the topmost bough beside himself with 
praise, 

The lark far up the sapphire road no human step hath 
trod 

The sparrow’s lowly chirp—not one is silent unto God 


When the triumphant march of dawn sweeps o’er the 
twilight skies, 

And flowers by myriads on the earth uplift their wait- 
ing eyes, 


When, waking, all created things make mention of } 


his name, 
The adoration of the birds man’s silence puts to 
shame. 


They tell, in briefer, softer strains, of morning hopes 
fulfilled 

When noontide with its sultry touch the drowsy earth 
hath stilled, 

And — the angel of the dusk steals over wood and 

ell, 

Inone grand curfew burst of song they bid the day 

farewell. 


But “oo hour should be without its tribute to the 
ing, 

One warbler, first among them all, for darkness waits 
to sing; 

A song so rich and full, with such sweet fantasies en- 
wrought, 

Aseraph wandering from the skies its cadence might 
have taught. 


God loves them all, each lifted voice of all the feath- 
ered host; 

But still, if favored one there be, I think He praises 
most 

The bird whose song through darkness cleaves a path- 
way to the throne, 

Content, amid a silent world, to sing for Him alone! 


—The Sunday at Home. 
STILLNESS. 


Be silent to God; let Him mould thee.—LUTHER, 


Thy lesson art thou learning, 
O tried and weary soul ? 

His ways art thou discerning 
Who works to make thee whole ? 

In the haven of submission 
Art thou satisfied and still? 

Art thou clinging to the Father, 
Neath the shadow of his will ? 

Now while his arms enfold thee, 
Think well, He loveth best, 

Be still and He shall mould thee, 
For his heritage of rest. 


The vessel must be shapen 
For the joys of Paradise, 

The soul must have her training 
For the service of the skies; 

And if the great Refiner 
In furnaces of pain 

Would do his work more truly, 
Count all his dealings gain. 

For He Himself hath told thee 
Of tribulations here; 

Be still and let Him mould thee 
For the changeless there. 


From vintages of sorrow 
Are deepest joys distilled, 
And the cup outstretched for healing 
Is oft at Marah filled. 
God leads to joy through weeping, 
To quietness through strife, 
Through yielding into conquest, 
Through death to endless life. 
Be still, He hath enrolled thee 
For the kingdom and the crown; 
Be silent, let Him mould thee 
Who calleth thee His own. 


Such silence is communion, 
Such stillness is a shrine ; 

The fellowship of suffering 
An ordinance divine. 

And the secrets of abiding 
Most fully are declared 

To those who with the Master 
Gethesemane have shared. 

Then trust Him to uphold thee 
’Mid the shadows and the gloom ; 

Be still and He shall mould thee 
For his Presence and for Home. 

For Resurrection stillness 
There is Resurrection Power ; 

And the prayer and praise of trusting 
May glorify each hour; 

And common days are holy 
And years an Eastertide, 

For those who with the risen One 
In Risen Life abide. 

Then let his true love mould thee, 
Keep silent at his Word ; 

Be still and He shall mould thee; . 
O rest thee in the Lord. 


Tur TEesTIMoNy OF CHESTER MontuLy MEET- 
Inc, New JERSEY, CONCERNING HANNAH 
W ARRINGTON. 


The loving kindness and tender mercy of the 
Almighty are conspicuously shown in the man- 
ner in which He preserves in his holy fear and 
under his Divine government, even to very ad- 
vanced life, those who have in youth yielded to 
the visitations of his grace, and entered into 
covenant with Him. 

This we believe was the experience of our late 
valued friend, Hannah Warrington. She was 
the daughter of Henry and Rebecca Warring- 
ton, and was born on the 16th of Fourth Month, 
1793, at the family home on the banks of the 
Pensaukin Creek, in Burlington County, N. J. 
This continued to be her home for many years, 
until the death of a sister, who left young chil- 
dren, induced her to go to her brother-in-law’s, 
and take care of the family. She afterwards 
removed to Moorestown, where she resided until 
the close of her life. 

Among her papers, evidently written in ma- 
ture age, is the following narrative of her early 
religious experience : 

“It is with me to give some account of the 
tender dealings of the Most High with me in 
my young and infantile years. My parents being 
deeply concerned for the welfare of their chil- 
dren and family, were in the practice of collect- 
ing them on First-day afternoons, for reading 
in the Scriptures of Truth, in which all took a 
part that were able to read, and they themselves 
also read a portion audibly, and then we sat 
some time in silence.” It was in one of these 


opportunities, when I was between the age of 
six and seven years, that my young mind was 
so remarkably visited with the Day-spring from 
on high, that my heart was filled with such love 


‘|and sweetness as I had never witnessed before ; 


and under this precious feeling, after we were 
released, I was afraid to enter into conversation, 
lest I should lose the precious covering I had 
been favored with. But, like Samuel of old, I 
did not then understand whence it came; yet 
the sweet savor continued to cover as a mantle 
for many days. I did not feel at liberty to 
speak of it to any one, not even to my parents, 
but laid up what seemed to me these wonder- 
ful things, and pondered them in my heart. 
Through infinite goodness and mercy, I was not 
long permitted to remain in ignorance respect- 
ing this word. nigh in the heart, this principle, 
this precious principle, of love to God and good. 
will to men; but I felt it not only in its excel- 
lence and loveliness, but I was given to feel it 
also in its reproofs, bringing sorrow for light- 
ness and vanity, to which I sometimes gave way 

“Thus I continued for some years, through 
faithfulness making some advances, and through 
unfaithfulness falling back. Yet the good Shep- 
herd did not leave in these, my wanderings, but 
in mercy He followed me by the crook of his 
love, and my heart was often broken before 
Him, and made willing to listen to his voice 
and obey its teachings, whereby I was given to 
partake of the oil of joy and rejoicing. In the 
twelfth year of my age a sore trial was per- 
mitted to come upon us in the death of a beloved 
and precious mother ; a little group of six chil- 
dren left without a mother’s care! These were 
humbling seasons, never to be forgotten. . Yet 
the Arm of infinite mercy and goodness was 
near to sustain the bereaved; and under all 
these trials renewed visitations were granted to 
my poor soul. At one of these seasons the 
overshadowing was so full and complete that I 
sat down in silent adoration, when a voice 
seemed to say, ‘If thou wilt be faithful I will 
prepare thee to proclaim the glad tidings of the 
gospel of peace and salvation.’ On receiving 
this intelligence, my mind was brought into 
submission, and willing to do anything that 
would bring peace, and please Him who had 
dealt so bountifully with me. 

“But when the full time came that I must 
show my allegiance to the King of kings by 
obedience, I drew back and plead excuses, as 
Moses of old did, that I was slow of speech and 
could not speak well. I also brought some to 
view who could speak well; but all excuses 
were rejected, nothing but obedience would do. 
I refused time after time to be obedient, until I 
was left in darkness which could be felt. But 
in the midst of my disobedience my Heavenly 
Father remembered mercy, and opened the way 
again; and by yielding obedience thereto, how 
was the scene changed! No tongue, no pen can 
set forth to the full the change which took 
place. A new creation seemed to be ushered 
in, nothing to disturb or destroy in all his holy 
mountain. The joy and rejoicing which flowed 
into my heart at this time were unspeakable and 
full of glory.” 

These experiences were laid up as treasures 
in her memory, and in after years were at times 
brought forth for the comfort and instruction of 
others. Thus, in 1868, more than fifty years 
after the death of her mother, in expressing her 
sympathy with a family where the father had 
died, she recalls the “ memorable and melting 
seasons” when the presence of the Most High 
seemed to overshadow the little group that re- 
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mained in her own family ; and she assured the 
sorrowing household that He who has prom- 
ised to be as a husband to the widow, and a fa- 
ther to the fatherless, “ will not fail to be near 
to assist all his truly devoted children.” 


Her own early experience of the operation of | “ 


the “ Word nigh in the heart,” was one of the 
things that prepared her more than eighty years 
after to enforce the declaration of the Psalmist, 
when he queried, “ Wherewithal shall a young 
man cleanse his way?” and answered the ques- 
tion by saying, “ By taking heed thereto, ac- 
cording to thy Word.” In her own meeting at 
Moorestown, on the 13th of Eighth Month, 
1882, she referred to this passage, and exhorted 
young and old to take heed to the inspeaking 
Word of Divine Grace, which would show them 
how to walk and what to do, and would lead 
them in the right way. One who was poesent 
on that occasion, says, “ It was a persuasive ap- 
peal.” She afterwards knelt and prayed for 
different classes in a tender and touching man- 
ner, petitioning for the class to which she be- 
longed—the aged, those who had known the 
Lord to be their Light in early days, and had 
experienced Him to be with them through life, 
redeeming them out of many troubles. She 
asked that He would still be with these in old 
age, when their strength was failing, and be 
their evening song. 

In the Fifth Month of 1885, a Friend from 
Ohio, who was in these parts on a religious visit, 
spent an evening with her; when Hannah com- 
memorated in a feeling manner the excellent 
kindness of her Heavenly Father to her all 
through her long life—(she was then in her 
ninety-third year). She mentioned the glad- 
ness she felt when she had heard of the Friend’s 
proposed visit to our meetings; and referred to 
a visit she herself had paid many years before, 
and mentioned that at the close of a Quarterly 
Meeting she attended, Caleb Pennock, then an 
aged man, came into the women’s side of the 
house to speak with her. He told her that his 
strength had failed, and his time of labor was 
nearly over, but it was a comfort to him to see 
that those younger in years were still made will- 
ing to labor in the Lord’s cause; so that there 
was a succession in the Church. Now that her 
own strength was failing, she appeared to re- 
joice that the call to labor in the Lord’s vine- 
yard was extended to others. 

About the time she came of age, she spent 
some time in Philadelphia, preparing herself for 
the business of teaching, an employment in 
which she was engaged for many years. This 
was a period in her life when she passed through 
much exercise, preparatory to her appearance 
in the ministry. Different Friends were dipped 
into a feeling of sympathy with her. Among 
these was that tender-spirited minister, Thomas 
Scattergood. She said he did not preach to her 
as some others did, but in his company she felt 
much relief, as if, for the time, he bore her 
burdens. 

At intervals, from 1814 to 1823, she was in 
the habit of recording her feelings and religious 
exercises in an informal diary. These memo- 
randa evince the fervent aspirations of her mind 
for a full submission of heart to the Divine will, 
and show her dependence on the Lord for ability 
to withstand temptation and to perform his 
work. About the close of the year 1814, she 
pens the following petition, which seems to show 
a preparation for the service of the Gospel, 
which proclaims good-will to man: “ Be pleased 


tov open my heart in love towards the whole 
human family, 


whether far or near, 


no Friend, rich or poor; for this was the ex- 
ample of our blessed Saviour when personally 
among men. 
thy children.” 


may I draw nearer and nearer to my God, and 


for the past, and strength for days to come! 
QO, strengthen me to endure thy chastening 





every child of God must pass through. 


Friend or 
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May this be the experience of all 


In the Eleventh Month of 1815, she writes: 
Find occasion of repenting every day. O, 


bow before 


his mercy seat, entreating favor 


hand, and spare not till all sin is purged away.” 

Her diary shows that she had to pass through 
much mental conflict, and to endure many 
humbling baptisms of spirit in the experience 
of the indispensable work of regeneration, which 
Her 
naturally strong will and decided character had 
to submit to the government of Christ, before 
she could attain a state of peace and accept- 
ance with Him. And no doubt through much 
of her life she was conscious of the danger to 
which she was exposed—of these traits—the 
original inhabitants of her land, reasserting 
their powers, if continued vigilance were not 
maintained. But with her, as with many others 
of the Lord’s servants of similar natural char- 
acter, there was a perceptible softening of spirit, 
as years passed on, and increasing degrees were 
manifested of that sweetness and loveliness 
which evinced that she was becoming more and 
more prepared for the society of saints and 
angels, and the spirits of the just, made perfect, 
in those regions where all is harmony and love. 

After opening her school, several of her en- 
tries express the concern she felt for the chil- 
dren. In the Fourth Month, 1817, she says: 
“May I be enriched with fresh supplies from 
the Fountain of living waters, that I may go in 
and out before the tender plants, so as to ad- 
vance the great and good cause. O, may I feel 
thy presence morning by morning, that I may 
fulfil the labors of the day with acceptance !” 

The first notice of her public appearance as 
a minister, that we have met with, is the fol- 
lowing memorandum made in the Sixth Month, 
1821: “Had to open my mouth in meeting, 
which was very trying to my natural part; but 
feeling the necessity, was made willing to bow 
in resignation to Him who is omnipotent, and 
has aright to dispose of us as He sees best. Felt 
my mind clothed with an holy calm after this 
small dedication. May there be a greater wil- 
lingness wrought in my heart to do whatever 
is made manifest by the Light; but ever let me 
wait for the arising of this Light,which is as a 
lamp to the feet, and a light in the path.” 

Her gift in the ministry was acknowledged 
by her friends in 1822. The first minute she 
obtained for religious service was in the Ninth 
Month, 1824, to visit the meetings of Abington 
and Bucks Quarterly Meetings. This was an 
exercising service, and rendered more so by the 
declension which she found in some places ; but 
at its close, through honest labor and the Divine 
blessing, she was enabled to record : “ Returned 
with a mind so clothed with peace, that the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist was sweetly brought to 
my remembrance, ‘ What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits’ to us ward?” 

The minutes of the Monthly Meeting record 
twenty-five other visits of this kind, many of 
them to different parts of her own Yearly 
Meeting, but a number of them to those of New 
England, New York, Baltimore, Ohio and 
North Carolina. The last of these was in 1876, 
to Salem and Burlington Quarterly Meetings 
and most of their subordinate meetings. She 
dues not appear to have preserved any detailed 








accounts of these visits, but a few references tp 
them in her letters to a dearly beloved fri 

of Ohio, are instructive. 
Month 14th, 1870, she says: 


of the dust.’ 
sister, to prepare us for the Master’s service, to 











Under date of Twelfth 


“Thy truly welcome communication came ty 


hand at a time when I felt as under the mou. 
tains, with a prospect that had rested with me 
some time, and had obtained liberty for its per. 
formance, to visit the meetings of 
Bucks and part of Burlington Quarters; ang 
this is not all—to set out with such a missiog 
under feelings of leanness and great poverty of 
spirit, as without purse or scrip, storehouse of 
barn, with an earthen tabernacle much shat 
tered, and great weakness of mind. 
vel that a few words from thy pen tended t 
animate and revive a hope that strength would 
be afforded equal to the day, agreeably to the 
promise : 
be?’ 
to my humbling admiration. 
deavored to be faithful according to manifested 
duty, and about to return, the language of m 
heart was, ‘What shall I render unto thee, 


Abington, 


Is it a mar. 


‘As thy days so shall thy a 
I have indeed witnessed the truth o 
After having en- 


Father, for all thy benefits to me, a poor worm 
Thus are we dealt with my beloved 


understand the states of the people, and to wait 
upon Him, the great Replenisher, for ability to 
minister, or to keep silence before Him.” 

For some years prior to her death, the feeble- 
ness resulting from her advanced age prevented 
Hannah Warrington from getting out to relig- 
ious meetings; but, as she once remarked toa 
friend, she often met with her friends [in spirit] 
whilst she was sitting by herself at home. And 


she added, “I am thankful that my Heavenly 
Father gives me to feel so much of the comfort 
of his Holy Spirit. 


I am willing to remain or 
todepart. My business now is to wait patiently.” 

She felt the need of abiding in a state of 
watchful dependence on the Divine mercy, and 
could testify that “ Religion is a reality, and the 
half cannot be told of the mercy and loving- 
kindness of our Heavenly Father.” 

In this condition of patiently waiting and 
quietly hoping, she received the final summons, 
which came in the form of a wearing out of the 
earthly tabernacle, and we believe she has 
found a house “not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 

Her death occurred on the 4th of Tenth 
Month, 1891, in the ninety-ninth year of her 


age—a minister about sixty-nine years. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


Burying Alive in France-—We have recently 
read of a petition presented many years ago to 
the Paris Senate for regulations to prevent bury- 
ing alive. Cardinal Donnet, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, gave an account of various cases within 
his knowledge i in which persons had narrowly 
escaped being buried alive, and closed with his 
own experience, as follows: 

In the summer of 1826, on a close and sultry 
day, in a church which was excessively crowded, 
a young priest who was in the act of preaching 
was suddenly seized with giddiness in the pulpit 
The words he was uttering became indistinct; 
he soon lost the power of speech, and sunk down 
on the floor. He was taken out of the church 
and carried home. All was thought to be over. 
Some hours after, the funeral bell was tolled and 
the usual preparation made for interment. His 
eyesight was gone. But if he could see nothing 
he could hear, and I need not say that what 
reached his cars was not calculated to reassure 
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him. The doctor came, examined him, and 
ronounced him dead; and after the usual in- 
quiries as to his age and the place of his birth, 
ete, gave permission for his interment next 
porning. The venerable Bishop, in whose ca- 
thedral the young priest was preaching when he 
was seized with the fit, came to his bedside to re- 
cite the De Profundis. The body was measured 
for the coffin. Night came on, and you will 
easily feel how inexpressible was the anguish of 
the living being in such a situation. At last, 
amid the voices murmuring around him, he 
distinguished that of one whom he had known 
from infancy. That voice produced a marvel- 
lous effect and a superhuman effort. 

Of what followed I need say no more than 
that the seemingly dead man stood next day in 
the same pulpit. The young priest, gentlemen, 
isthe same man who is now speaking before 
you, and who, more than forty years after that 
event, implores those in authority not merely to 
watch vigilantly over the careful execution of 
the legal prescriptions with regard to inter- 
ments, but to enact fresh ones in order to pre- 
vent the recurrence of irreparable misfortunes. 

The recital of the Cardinal of what occurred 
to himself produced a profound sensation. 

[We are somewhat sensitive on this subject, 
as our own father, being declared dead by his 
physician, came very near being buried alive, 
and as this paper goes to about 3,500 physicians 
we think it well to call their attention to the 
subject.|—Gro. T. ANGELL in Our Dumb Ani- 
mals. 


Fertile and Infertile Flowers.—The “ Proceed- 
ings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia” has a paper which points out 
that the flowers of the common smartweed are 
‘of two classes—one which has flowers, expand- 
ing, perfect in all their parts, and freely visited 
by bees for honey or pollen, and yet infertile. 
The other class has flowers, also perfect so far as 
pollen and the pistil are concerned, which never 
open, and are all fertile. One species has in ad- 
dition flowers in all the sheaths at the base of 
the leaves, from the root upward. This species 
is Polygonum acre. 
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In the fourth volume of “Piety Promoted ” 
there is an account of William Levis, of Ken- 
net, in Chester County, Pa., who died in 1747. 
It contains the following remarks, which he 
made when near the close of life, and which 
contain instruction very applicable to the pres- 
ent day :— 


I am sensible that all those who are rightly con- 
cerned for the discipline and promotion of Truth, 
will meet with trials from that libertine spirit 
which would lay all waste. These will say that re- 
ligion consists not in such small things ; but I have 
observed that one small thing makes way for an- 
other, and.greater things will take place; and if 
there is not a careful watching against these small 
things, the eye that should be kept open to see the 
evil of them, will become darkened. * * * As 
Friends faithfully maintain this their discipline, 
the Lord will preserve them; but if they neglect 
it, they shall surely suffer loss. 


_The Apostle Paul speaks of the man of sin 
itting in the temple of God, as if he were to be 
the object of worship. The nearest approach 
to this condition of things that isto be seen in 
the Society of Friends at the present day, I be- 


lieve, is the substitution of human will and wis- 
dom in the Church for the pure leadings of the 
Spirit of Christ. In how many ways does this 
insidious and misleading spirit of the world 
manifest itself! Instead of patiently submitting 
to the baptisms of Christ and learning wisdom 
of Him who teacheth as never man taught, and 
instructs us by the discipline through which we 
are led. Some in these days think to become 
qualified to preach to others, by training in 
theological schools, and the study of the Bible ; 
instead of going to our places of worship in a 
state of reverent dependence on the Almighty, 
willing to speak or to be silent, as He may com- 
mand ; some go with a determination to speak, 
whether a Divine message is given them or not, 
trusting either to previous preparation or to 
their own powers of oratory. 

We believe it is one of the peculiarly valu- 
able characters of our Discipline, that it had its 
origin in the religious concern of our worthy 
ancestors. It was not the result simply of human 
skill and wisdom, but embodied those principles 
and testimonies of which they had been livingly 
convinced by the work of grace on their own 
hearts. Hence it requires a measure of the 
same religious experience to enable persons in 
these days to fully appreciate it, and to see the 
importance of some of its provisions. Those 
who have not passed through the fire of God’s 
altar or been broken to pieces by his judgments 
are prone to rebel against those of its provisions 
which conflict with their ideas and wishes, and, 
as opportunity offers, seek to change them, so 
that they may follow their own inclinations 
without being open to the charge of violating 
the Discipline. But, as our late valued friend 
Morris Cope, pithily remarked a few years since 
—It is the people that need changing not the 
discipline. 


The Central Book and Tract Committee of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting have published a pam- 
phlet entitled, “The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Ordinances.” It contains extracts from several 
of our ancient and more modern writers, in re- 
gard to Water Baptism and the “ Supper ;” and 
we think clearly shows the “ original, continu- 
ous and concurrent testimony” of the Society 
of Friends on those subjects. It is evident that 
Friends never practised these rites, and never 
regarded them as matter of indifference, which 
their members were at liberty to use, if they saw 
fit. 

We are pleased to see so satisfactory a testi- 
mony to the Truth of some of our original prin- 
ciples. 


A friend has called our attention to an ex- 
pression in an article on p. 411 of Tue Frrenp 
of Seventh Month 23d, where it is said, “ The 
most irrefragable proof as to the Holy Scriptures 
being the Word of God, is the witness of that 
spirit.” 

We suppose all that was intended by the wri- 
ter of the article, is included in what is else- 
where stated in the Bible, that holy men of old 
spoke as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
While Friends have ever believed in the inspir- 
ation of the Scriptures, they have avoided giv- 
ing to them collectively the titl— The Word 
of God,” because that term is applied in them 
to our Saviour himself—and therefore such a 
use might lead to a confusion of ideas. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
UnitEep States.—The Homestead suits against the 
Carnegie officials and the Pinkertons, charging them 
with murder, were begun on the 4th inst., in Pitts- 


burgh. The informations were made by Hugh Ross. 
The officials of the Carnegie Company surrendered, 
waived a hearing, and were released on bail in the 
sum of $10,000 each. Judge Ewing said: “This in- 
formation is made by a man who himself is charged 
with murder, and is now on bail. It would have been 
better had it been made by some other person.” 

The Coroner’s inquest on the bodies of the men 
killed in the Homestead riots was ended on the 4th 
inst. The jury found that the locked-out men had 
assembled unlawfully upon the property of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., to prevent the fending of Pinkerton 
men, and recommended that the proceedings be cer- 
tified to the Ninth Month Grand Jury. No attempt 
was made by the jury in any of the ten cases to desig- 
nate the persons by whom the fatal shots were fired. 

H.C. Frick has recovered sufficiently to resume his 
duties. 

On the morning of the 4th inst. a number of strikers 
and non-union men, armed with clubs and stones, as- 
saulted a number of men who were about to enter the 
Carnegie Works, at Duquesne, to make repairs. The 
Deputy Sheriffs at the mills were unable to control 
the mob, and word was sent to Brigadier-General 
Wylie. He sent the Sixteenth Regiment to the scene 
on a special train. Upon the arrival of the troops 
the mob retired, and the soldiers took possession of 
the works. 

On the 8th inst., the Duquesne plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Company resumed operations. Nearly all the 
strikers returned to work. There was no trouble, 

James Hunter, who for five years has been a fugi- 
tive from justice in South America, has returned to 
this city to face the charges of forgery which will be 
made against him in court. His son, James Hunter, 
Jr., accompanied him. They arrived in New York 
on the 7th inst. from Montevideo on the steamer Se- 
quranto, James Hunter is broken down in mind and 
health, and it is thought he can live but a short time. 
He has been held in $10,000 bail for court. “The 
way of the transgressor is hard.” 

Judge Rumsey, of New York, has declared the 
Legislative Reapportionment Act of that State uncon- 
stitutional. 

A marvellous story of icebergs is told by Captain 
Bray, of the British ship New City, which arrived in 
New York on the 8th inst., from Taltal, after a voy- 
age of 94 days. Some of the icebergs, he declares, 
were veritable islands, and, as a whole, they formed 
the largest collection that he had evergeen. At times 
the New City was surrounded by them. The small 
peaks that were first seen soon grew into icebergs of 
enormous size. On the nightof Sixth Month 20th, 
13 bergs were counted. One was fully 10 miles long, 
and no less than 150 feet high. 

During Seventh Month the receipts of the Brooklyn 
Bridge were $93,576.16. The daily average of passen- 
gers carried was 102,215, or a total of 2,137,673 for 
the month. 

A passenger train was held up by masked robbers 
near Collis, California, on the night of the 3d inst. 
The locomotive was disabled by a dynamite cartridge, 
and the express car blown open. The messenger was 
forced to open the safe, and some $50,000 or $60,000 
is said to have been taken. 

William Penn Cresson, the retired manufacturer 
and philanthropist, died on the 7th inst. at the age of 
80 years. 

The deaths in Philadelphia last week numbered 
693, as compared with 786 for the week preceding, 
and 479 for the corresponding week of 1891. Of the 
foregoing, 212 were under one year of age: 361 were 
males and 332 females ; 103 died of cholera infantum ; 
90 of sunstroke; 49 of consumption; 34 of heart dis- 
eases; 30 of marasmus; 27 of convulsions; 25 of old 
age; 24 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels ; 
23 of inanition; 19 of apoplexy; 15 of diphtheria; 
13 of pneumonia, and 11 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, 116 a 116}; 
currency 6’s, 1064 a 117}. 

Corron was quiet but steady, on a basis of 7c. per 
pound for middling uplands. 

FrEep.— Winter bran, at $16.00 a $17.00 and spring 
bran, $14.75 a $15.50 per ton. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.25 a $2.50; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.10; No. 2 winter family, $3.25 a $3.65; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $4.00 a $4.30; Western 
winter, clear, $3.75 a $4.10; do. do., straight, $4.00 a 
$4.30; Western winter, clear, $3.75 a $4.10; do. do., 
straight, $4.00 a $4.30; winter patent, $4.40 a $4.75; 
Minnesota, clear, $3.35 a $3.75; do., straight, $3.85 a 
$4.35; do., patent, $4.50 a $4.75; do. favorite brands, 
higher. Rye flour was dull but steady at $3.75 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 
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Gratin.—No. 2 red wheat, 814 a 82 cts. 
No. 2 mixed corn, 564 a 57 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 40 a 41 cts. 
CatTtLe MARKET.—Extra, 5} cts.; good, 4} a 5 
cts.; medium, 4} a 4} cts.; common, 3} cts.; culls, 
3} a 34 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 34 cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts.; good, 5 
a 5} cts.; medium, 43 a 4} cts.; common, 33 a 4} cts.; 
culls, 2 a 34 cts.; Lambs, 3a 7 cts. 

Hoes were dull and neglected. 

Forricn.—On the 4th inst. the British Parliament 
was opened. W. E. Gladstone received an ovation on 
his appearance. Speaker Peel was re-elected. There 
was a meagre attendance at the opening of the House 
of Lords. 

The Queen’s Speech from the Throne is formal and 
does not outline any line of policy proposed to be 
adopted. 

Althorp’s library is said to have been purchased by 
a wealthy woman named Rylands, for the sum of 
$250,000, and by her presented to the city of Man- 
chester. 

The results of the supplementary elections in 
France for members of Departmental Councils leave 
a net Republican gain of 195. The Conservatives 
now hold only six departments. 

Rudolph Jaeger, who for 17 years was chief cashier 
in the banking house of the Rothschilds*at Frankfort, 
and who, in Tenth Month last, was found to be a de- 
faulter, was, on the 5th inst., convicted and sentenced 
at Frankfort to 10 years’ penal servitude. Jaeger, 
whose stealings were estimated at over 1,500,000 
marks, fled secretly before his crime was discovered, 
but was tracked to Ramleh, Egypt, where he was 
found living at a hotel with a woman who had fled 
with him. When arrested, Jaeger was found to have 
in his possession nearly the full amount which he had 
stolen. His infatuation for the woman, known as 
Klietz, is said to have led him to commit the crime. 
Jaeger pled guilty to most of the charges. 

The Neue Freie Press, of Vienna, on the 2d inst., 
published the details of a scheme, elaborated by Prof. 
Soetbeer, to harmonize the monetary system of the 
world. The professor recommends that the coming 
International Monetary Conference agree that no gold 
coin containing less than 2.8065 grams of fine gold be 
allowed to be coined or circulated in the contracting 
countries ; that silver be coined in the proportion of 
20 value units of silver to one of gold; that silver be 
legal tender up to twenty dollars, and that silver coins 
below the fixed standard of purity be withdrawn from 
circulation. Prof. Soetbeer considers that everything 
depends upon the attitude of Great Britain. 

It is reported from Simla that three detachments of 
Russian troops have occupied the Pamir as far as the 
Hindoo-Koosh Mountains, thus holding the country 
from which Captain Yanoff, who commanded the 
Russian expedition to the Pamir in 1891, retired in 
the latter part of that year. 

A despatch to the Times from Simla says: “It is 
reported that a collision has occurred between Rus- 
sians and Afghans at Somatash and Yeshilkool, five 
Russians being killed and sixteen captured. The 
Afghans, it is said, refused to release the prisoners, 
declaring that in future they would neither give nor 
tske quarter. The party probably consisted of Kir- 
ghez, officered by Russians.” 

The Chronicle's St. Petersburg correspondent learns 
that over 50,000 persons died of cholera in Russia 
Caucasus in Seventh Month. These figures do not 
include the deaths from cholera in Asiatic Russia. 

A despatch from Honolulu, by way of San Fran- 
cisco, says that the Hawaiian Board of Health has 
had an offer from Dr. Hansen, the leprosy specialist 
of Norway, to come to the islands to investigate the 
disease as it appears there. “ Dr. Hansen is the dis- 
coverer of the bacillus of leprosy and inspector for 
Norway.” 


N. J., $2, vol. 66; for Sarah A. Longstreth, Fox 
Chase, Philad’a, $2, vol. 66; from Amos Buzby, N. J., 
52, vol. 66; from Mary W. Bacon, Philad’a, $2, vol. 
66; from Anna D. Snowden, Phila., $2, vol. 66 ; from 
E. R. Maule, Pa., $2, and for Hannah R. Maule, $2, 
vol. 66; from Gulielma Freeborn, R. L, $2, vol. 66; 
from John M. Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 66; from Uriah 
Borton, N. J., $2, vol. 66; from Tacy Cooper, N. J., 
$2, vol. 66; from Mary R. Deacon, Pa., $2, vol. 66; 
from Lindley H. Bedell, Philad’a, $2, vol. 66; from 
John 8. Lowry, Philad’a, $2, vol. 66; from Edward 8. 
Lowry, Philad’a, $2, vol. 66; from Parvin Masters, 
Phila., $2, vol. 66; from Joseph Elkinton, Phila., $2, 
vol. 66 ; from Sarah D. Allen, Phila., $2, vol. 66; from 
Susanna T. Clement, N. J., $2, vol. 66; from Howard 
A. Mickle, W. Phila., $2, vol. 66; from Mary Ann 
Jones, Gtn., $2, vol. 66, and for Arthur Leeds Nichol- 
son, N. Y., $2, vol. 66; from Annie E. Howell, Gtn., 
$2, vol. 66, and for Aubrey Howell, Gtn., $2, vol. 66 ; 
from Dr. W. R. Bullock, Del., $2, vol. 66; from 
Nathan Freeman, Ind., $2, vol. 66; from Edwin A. 
Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 66; for L. Caroline Ash, Pa., $2, 
vol. 66; from Wm. C. Ivins, N. J., $6, being $2 each 
for himself, Lewis Toft, and James Foskett, vol. 66; 
from I. C. Milhous, Ia., $4, vols. 65 and 66; from 
David Wallace, 0., $2, vol. 66; for Mary E. Cad- 
wallader, Phila., $2, vol. 66; for Elizabeth Hoopes 
and Joshua Hoopes, Ia., $2 each, vol. 66; for Charles 
C. Scattergood, Pa., $2, vol. 66 ; from Rebecca A. Cox, N. 
J., $2, vol. 66; from John I. Glover, N. J., $8, being $2 
each for himself, Zebedee Nicholson, Virginia Nichol- 
son, and Priscilla N. Lippincott, vol. 66 ; from Richard 
Esterbrook, for Martha Stackhouse, Eng., $2, vol. 66 ; 
from Susan H. Sharpless, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from John 
Evans, Ind., $2, vol. 66 ; from Martha H. Tomlinson, N. 
J., for William I. Tomlinson, $2, vol. 66; from Ben- 
jamin F. Starbuck, Agent, O., $34, being $2 each for 
himself, John Starbuck, Israel Steer, Wilson J. Steer, 
Elisha B. Steer, Lindley B. Steer, Lindley M. Brackin, 
Lindley Hall, Jacob Maule, Martha Russell, Elizabeth 
Raley, Edmund Bundy, Josiah Bundy, Oliver S. Negus, 
Eliza Taylor, Israel Sidwell, and Nathan Steer, vol. 66 ; 
from Elhanan Zook, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from William 
Kite, Gtn., $2, vol. 66, and for William Kite, Jr., 
Phila., $2, vol. 66; from Jane E. Mason, Gtn., $2, vol. 
66, and for Jonas Edge, Kans., $2, vol. 66 ; from Josiah 
Jones, Oak Lane, Phila., $2, vol. 66; from Robert 
Shoemaker, Phila., $2, vol. 66; from Sarah Haight, 
N. Y., for Joshua Haight and Thomas Prudom, $2 
each, vol. 66; from Jacob Barrett, Wash., $2, vol. 66 ; 
from Benjamin Hoopes, Pa., $6, being $2 each for 
himself, and for W. W. Hoopes, and T. W. Hoopes, 
Minn., vol. 66; from George 8S. Garrett, Pa., $2, vol. 
66; from Joseph J. Hopkins, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from 
Peter Thomson, Gtn., $2, vol. 66; from John F. Carr, N. 
Y., City, $2, vol. 66; from Charles Darnell, N. J., $6, 
being $2 each for himself, Hannah Pancoast, and Mary 
Roberts, vol. 66; from William Berry, Gtn,, $2, vol. 
66; from Ruth H. Sharpless, W. Phila., $8, being $2, 
each for herself, Ann Harmer, Anna T. Goodwin, N. 
J., and Elizabeth H. Comly, Pa., vol. 66; from David 
Brinton, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from Rebecca J. Allen, Pa., 
}2, vol. 66; from Hannah W. Richardson, Del., $2, 
vol. 66; from Elizabeth Wilson, O., per Joseph W. 
Doudna, $2, vol. 66; from Joseph Evans and Joshua 
S. Wills, N. J., $2 each, vol. 66; from Samuel W. 
Stanley, Agent, Ia., $14, being $2 each for Morris C. 
Smith, William G. Hoyle, Zaccheus Test, Stephen 
Jackson, Pearson Hall, Samuel Bedell, and Richard 
Patton, vol. 66; from Ann W. Fry, Phila., $16, being 
$2 each for herself, Elizabeth Woolman, William D. 
Hartz, Mary K. Jackson, and Charles W. Leeds, 
Phila., and Margaret E. Lee and Dr. George Wright, 
Pa., and Susanna R. Leeds, N. J., vol. 66; from Seth 
Shaw, Agent, O., $30, being $2 each for himself, 
Nathan M. Blackburn, Hannah Blackburn, Charles 
Blackburn, Linton Hall, Jesse Edgerton, W. Mifilin 
Hall, Job Huestis, Jonathan Blackburn, Daniel Black- 
burn, Theophilus Morlan, Phebe Ellyson, Nathan 
Kirk, David Morlan, and Abner Allman, $2, vol. 
66; from Joseph G. Evans and Hannah Evans, N. J., 
$2 each, vol. 66; from William B. Hockett, Agent, 
N. C., for Jesse D. Hockett, $2, vol. 66; from John H. 
Ballinger, N. J., $2, vol. 66, and for Edward H. Jones, 
$2, vol. 66; from Thomas E. Smith, Agent, Ia., $8, 
being $2 each for Edward Edgerton, Thomas Black- 
burn, John Wood, and Elmina Mott, vol. 66; from 
John H. Webster, Fkfd., $6, being $2 each for himself, 
George 8S. Webster, and Albert Webster, vol. 66 ; from 
Sarah B. De Cou, N. J., $2, vol. 66; from John M. 
Saunders, N. J., $2, vol. 66; from Charles Bell, N. J., 
$6, being $2 each for himself, and Joseph K. Lippin- 
cott, Sen., N. J., and Robert K. Willmott, Fla., vol. 
66; from Esther K. Alsop, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from 





































































































































































RECEIPTS. 

Received from Isaac P. Wilbur, Agent, Mass., $20, 
being $2 each for himself, James T. Wilbur, John T. 
Wilbur, Jesse Tucker, Job. 8. Gidley, Sarah E. Mitchell, 
James H. Tucker, Daniel Ricketson, and Elizabeth H. 
Eddy, Mass., and Isabel L. Gifford, R. I., vol. 66; from 
Joshua Cope, Pa., $10 being $2 each, for himself, Dil- 
lon Gibbons, Albert M. Cope, Ann Case, and Sarah A. 
Gilbert, vol. 66; from Mary E. Branson, Philad’a, $2, 
vol. 66; from William Trimble, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from 
Joshua L. Bailey, Philad’a, $2, vol. 66; from Eliza 
Yeates, N. J., $2, vol. 66; from David Comfort, N. J., 

2, vol. 66; from Charles P. Hall, Cal., $2, vol. 66, 
and for Isaac N. Vail, $2, vol. 66; from Hannah E. 
Kaighn, Gtn., $2, vol. 66; from Hannah P. Rudolph, 













vol. 66, and for B. Frank Leeds, Ill., $2, vol. 66; from 
Geo. Sharpless, Agent, Pa., $20, being $2 each for him. 
self, Isaac Good, Debbie E. Cope, Margaret M 
John P. Sharpless, Emily Pusey, Thomas H. Whi 








































Deborah Baldwin, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from Josiah 4. 
Roberts, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from Josiah W. Leeds, Pa, 


Margaretta J. Mercer, Hannah N. Harry, and Joshyg 


Sharpless, vol. 66; from James Lee, Jr., Pa., $2, yol, 
66; from William Biddle, Jr., Pa., $2, vol. 66; from 


Edward C. Jones, Pa., $2, vol. 66, and for Jose 

Warner Jones, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from Aaron P, 
Dewees, Fkfd., per Jacob Smedley, $2, vol. 66; from 
Martha B. Sheffield, R. I., per Isaac P. Wilbur, Agt., 


$2, vol. 66; from Emma Jones, Tioga, Phila., $2, vol, 
66; from Elizabeth Webster, Fkfd., $2, vol. 66; from 
John Carey, Agent, O., $14, being $2 each for Elijah 


Haworth, Lewis Johnson, Joseph Stanton, John F, 


Stanton, Ruth Mather, Isaiah Haworth, and William 


Haworth, vol. 66; from John W. Hilyard, N. J., $2, 
vol. 66; from Catharine M. Wood, New York City, 


$2, vol. 66; from A. F. Huston, Pa., $2, vol. 66; and 


for M. H. Calley, Pa., $2 vol. 66; from Casper W, 


Thompson, N. J., $2, vol. 66; from Jacob R. Elfreth, 


Pa., $2, vol. 66; from Richard Wistar, Phila., $2, vol, 
66; from Comly B. Shoemaker, Pa., $2, vol. 66; from 
Thomas F. Scattergood, Pa., $10, being $2 each for 
himself, Sarah S. Scattergood, Anna M. Woodward, 
and Mary E. Forsythe, Pa., and Debbie C. Spackman, 
O., vol. 66; from Richard 8. Griffith, Agent, Pa., $80, 
being $2 each for Lydia Embree, Susan Doan, Sarah 
C. Glover, Jane W. Knight, Rebecca H. Chamber, 
Gilbert Cope, Nathan Cope, Albert L. Entrikin, 
Pearson Embree, Truman Forsythe, Edith Fox, Jane 
Gibbons, Susan Hibberd, Dr. L. Hoopes, Edward H, 
Hall, Benjamin Hayes, E. Marlin Hoopes, Ralston 
R. Hoopes, Esther H. Mendenhall, Edward Savery, 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Thomas Sharpless, Charles W. 
Roberts, James C. Roberts, Deborah C. Smedley, 
Martha Sankey, David J. Scott, 8. Emlen Sharples, 
Mary Ann Taylor, Susan S. Thomas, William P. 
Townsend, Hannah Webb, Mary E. Webb, Deborah 
J. Windle, Phebe J. Walter, Philena S. Yarnall, 
Jesse H. Garrett, and Geo. Rhoads, Pa., W.S. Garrett, 
Ore., and Thomas Thorp, Del., vol. 66; from Parker 
Hall, Agent, O., $30, being $2 each for himself, Han 
nah Mary Matson, Joseph P. Lupton, Gilbert Me- 
Grew, Mary T. Hall, J. Hervey Binns, Nathan L. 
Hall, Jonathan Binns, Richard Ashton, Lewis Taber, 
John W. Smith, Nathan R. Smith, Ellwood Thomas, 
Ellwood D. Whinery, and Lewis Hall, vol. 66; from 
Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., $8, being $2 each for 
M. and R. Matlack, Elizabeth T. Engle, Edwin RB. 
Bell, and Joseph H. Matlack, vol. 66; from William 
Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 66; from Jane B. Smith, Pa, 
52, vol 66; from Amy S. L. Exton, N. J., $2, vol. 66, 


Bas” Remittances received after 4 o'clock P. M. on Third- 
day will not appear in the Receipts wntil the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Frrenps’ Lisrary.—The Library will be open during 
the Seventh and Eighth Months, on Fifth-day after- 
noons, from 3 to 6 o’clock. 


Westtown BoarpING Scuoo. will open for the 
Long Term the 6th of Ninth Month. Application 
for the admission of Pupils should be made promptly 
to Z. Hatnes, Sup’t, 

Westtown, Chester Co., Penna. 





Diep, at her residence, West Grove, Chester 
County, Penna., Seventh Month, 4th, 1892, Saran 
Ann Murray, wife of Harvey Murray, in_ the 
eighty-eighth year of her age. A member of New 
Garden Monthly and West Grove Particular Meet- 
ing. She was of a gentle and quiet spirit, and was 4 
devoted wife and parent. Her sufferings were great 
for many months, which she bore with patience with 
out a murmur; and often expressed that her time was 
not long here, with a desire that she might patiently 
wait until the Master called her home, where she 
hoped to rest. And we fully believe she is gathered 
home to her eternal rest, like a shock of corn fully 
ripe for the Heavenly garner. Her close was like 
one falling into a peaceful sleep. 

——, near West Grove, on the 10th of Fourth 
Month, 1892, Mary Pusey, daughter of the late 
Joseph and Rebecca R. Pusey, inthe forty-sixth year 
of her age. A member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern District. 


——— 








WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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